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find Him in none of these places. In the end, al-Ghazali 
found God through mysticism, a branch of religion that 
seeks a spiritual experience of God. Following a new 
mystical path, he also brought the living experience of 
God to ordinary Muslims through his writings. For this 
reason, and many others, he is recognised as the greatest 
Muslim of his time and a timeless reviver of Islam. For 
anyone seeking to understand Islam today, a knowledge 
.nrGhaHli and his enduring influence on Muslims is 

Wider context, al-Ghazali lived at a tin, f 

WtionfortheMuslimworld who 

Problems and challenges that h’ ■ facedase tof 

Wlth °w own time. The breathlels Parallels 


























centuries, when Muslim armies had conquered North 
Africa the Middle East and started the long push into 
India had ceased. Factions had arisen within the religion, 
with die Fatimids who ruled Egypt following a version of 
Islam that was at odds with the faith professed in Baghdad 
and Damascus. The ideas of the peoples into whose lands 
Islam’s conquering armies had moved, most notably the 
Greeks, were percolating through sections of Muslim 
society, causing consternation, debate and confusion as 
to how they should be approached. It was a world where 
ideas mattered, and professing ideas that were at odds with 
powerful men could often have lethal repercussions. 

This was the world into which al-Ghazali was born, 
and it was the world that his ideas were to transform. His 
writings were to a large measure responsible for defeating 
the heterodox ideas of the Fatimids, he defined the 
attitude that Muslims of subsequent centuries would take 
to Greek and other foreign philosophies, and the example 
of his life brought the lived experience of God within the 
ambit of ordinary Muslims. 

The Islamic world of the time was very different from 
the West. Its cities, Baghdad, Damascus, Cairo, had 
comparatively huge populations. Power was concentrated 
in a small number of contending territories, each of which 
had ambitions to expand its control to take in the whole 
Muslim world. In contrast, in the West, the fall of Rome 
had produced an age of small kingdoms and fighting 
principalities - al-Ghazali was born just eight years before 
William the Conqueror led his small army across the 


, Ade feat*! 10118 
,. h Channel^ d fbe W 

EnS '' ,, ,tart ofone° ttn s 

0 ftfastmg s - , trough th . crusades- 

A*- GhaZll ldievalW^ r y :t , pofy ears before 

eventSin ' Jerusalem K * ‘“'t Yrt the &* ** 
**&***! ueredbytheCr 0 ^ CrUS ades 

the invadingwesterners: in establishing 

imp ortant.lnfac«,theCru^ on lyposs.ble 

short-lived kingdoms in the Midd^ _ Saladin 

had established control of the region he destr 

Crusader kingdoms in short order. , , 

The flowering of Islamic civilisation that witnessed the 
life of al-Ghazali and the building of great mosques an 
centres of learning in Baghdad and elsewhere was brought 
to a shuddering, dreadful halt a century later, when the 
Mongols invaded and destroyed, well, almost everything. 
The Muslim world would recover from the trauma of 
those events, but it would take centuries. So this period 
when al-Ghazali lived and worked marked an apotheosis 

>n some ways, could never be repeated. 
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his son, was a poor but devout man who made his living 
from spinning and selling wool. After work he often visited 
mosques, listening to the preaching of the imams, or sought 
out the company of Sufis. 

Muhammad used to pray that he would have a son 
who was a great scholar and a preacher. But al-Ghazali s 
father did not live to see his prayer answered. He fell ill 
when al-Ghazali was very young, and knowing that he 
was dying, Muhammad asked a Sufi friend to oversee the 

^gof^voboys.Hegavehimallthenionev 

ed H enough 
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ThP Mongol invasion* 

„ Iht Mongol peoples, under the command of 
"' T 'Ln created the largest land empire the world has 
e *" 8 “ .iretching from China right across Asia and into 
Tm ddle East Pe'ia and Iraq were all but destroyed by 
“ with millions of people dying as a result of war and 

' ■■■■tii famine.'There can be no 

■ doubt that even if for a 
I thousand years to come 
no evil befalls the country, 
yet it will not be possible 
completely to repair 
the damage,' wrote one 
Persian historian. Yet, in 
time, the Mongol rulers 
converted to the religions 
of the lands they had 
conquered and set about 
repairing the damage their 
forefathers had done. 

to see her son grow old. At the time in the Islamic world, 
it would have been thought unseemly to write about the 
female members of a family, and while al-Ghazab may have 
been unusual in writing an autobiography he did not break 
this other convention. 




As a young student, al-Ghazali would have begun 
his studies by memorising the Qur’an and studying the 
sunnah of the Prophet Muhammad. Their guardian also 
told the two young boys stories of saints and holy men, as 
well as teaching them poetry. But al-Ghazali’s father was a 
poor man and the money he had saved did not last long- 
When it ran out, the boys’ guardian, who was poor himself, 

told them that the only way to continue their education was 

to go and become students at a madrasah. 
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In al-Ghazali’s day 
teachers taught lessons 
at their homes or at the 
nearest mosque. Here 
al-Ghazali sits cross- 
legged in front of a 


teacher, remonstrating 
with him. He and fellow 
students would have 

learned by heart the 

most important books. 
Th e best and brightest 
P upils were those who 

remembered most 
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and supported scholars, and scholars were held in high regard 
by the people. To find a teacher or to broaden their learning, it 
was common for scholars to travel great distances, and a famous 
lecturer would draw students from hundreds, even thousands, 
of miles away. 























pupil. He read everything^ ^ t0 teach , 

ofarguments. He mus ^ contradicting the 

^Ther^e problem -^and it was a problem that would 
le to haunt al-Ghazali - was that he was cleverer than 

many of his teachers, and he knew it. 

Apart from the Qur’an, the young al-Ghazali learned 
Arabic grammar, theology, logic, Islamic law and hcidith. 
Of these, the most important subject was Islamic law, or 
shari’ah. This was the body of laws - derived from the 
Quran, and the hadith and the personal example of the 
Prophet - that governed Muslim societies. Law was a 
good subject for an ambitious and able boy to study and 
d-Ghata now needed to find somebody, somewhere 
with the knowledge to teach him 


fami 
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The young student made careful nc 
learned in Gurgan on Islamic law and set out h " 
However, on the way the caravan was attack ft *° Tuf 
who stole all the travellers had with them • , X ban *h 

Ghazaksprecious lecture notes. Although!" Udin 8 a, ‘ 
against doing so, ai-Ghazali went after the *1^“ ^ 
begged them to give him back his notes Aft , and 
were of no value to anyone but him W * ' t,,e y 

The bandit chief laughed and said 'Ho 

lay claim to this knowledge when Can ^° u 
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you! Now it belongs to us, notyou. 

II. l«d«r Of rte men 

to return the notes to al-Ghazali. 

In his own words 

M The best advice / ei/er received was given to me by 
a robber. 99 


Al-Ghazali took the robber’s words as providential and 
when he returned to Tus he set about memorising all his 
knowledge, so that it could never be taken away from him 
again. It took him three years. 
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NiShaP '^SHjih Madrasah to study law and the 

Lara al-Haramaynal-Juwaym (1028-1085 CtJ 

time the pupil proved deverer than the teacher, and soon 
al-Ghazali was lecturing his fellow pupils. He also began 
writing his first book. When he showed it to Imam al- 
Haramayn, his teacher is reported to have said, ‘You have 
buried me while I am still alive. Why did you not have the 
patience to wait until I was dead? For your book has thrust 
my writings out of sight.’ 

Al-Ghazali was on fire with the desire to know and 
"kaod o<,,ihi„ g . But b. m, lh> , 

ng efore believing it. 


'“ness and 


and he 


error.» 


Two brick 
constructions, 
known as Mehrva 
and Mehrabad or 
Shahmir, located 
3 km south of 
Nishapur. The larger 
dome dates back 
to the eleventh 
century CE. 
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Rut how could he be sure that anything was true? 

A, Ghazali was certain of what he saw and felt and heard, 
but not much else. It was then that his search for truth 

really began. 

In his own words 

ti what i seek is knowledge of the true meaning of things . 
Of necessity, therefore, I must inquire into what the true 
meaning of knowledge is ... For the children of Christians 
always grow up embracing Christianity, and the children 
of Jews always grow up adhering to Judaism, and the 
children of Muslims always grow up following the 
religion of Islam. ^ 

This observation - that people follow the religion of their 
parents - made al-Ghazali wonder if we are all simply 
products of our environments, following helplessly in 
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, t h e uncreated v 
his Will, and those words are 

spoken in Arabic. Therefore, 
theArabic language necessanfy 

assumes a pre-eminent place 

within Islamic civilisation and in 

education. A Muslim must recite 

the requisite five daily prayers in 
Arabic, using the formula given 
in the Qur'an, whatever his or 
her own native language. 

A consequence of 
this emphasis on Arabic was 
that it provided a lingua franca, 
uniting the disparate languages 
and cultures that were welded 






and cultures that were welded 

together under the banner of Islam. Thus a Persian 1 
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Theology and philosophy in A ra bi a 

Bv al-Ghazali's time many new ideas about Islam were 
1 a Hpveloped. The huge expansion of the Islamic world 
bought it into contact with many older philosophical 
traditions most notably the Greek philosophers of antiquity. 
Muslim thinkers were faced with the task of adopting or 
rejecting these ideas for their faith. Different schools of 
philosophy developed in response to these ideas. Among 
them were the Mutazilites, a group of theologians who 
valued reason as the ultimate arbiter of truth and thus 
argued that reason held a higher place than revelation, and 
the Asharites, who denied that people can rely on reason for 
absolute truth and asserted that humans must 
rely on revelation from God. 


the footsteps of the people who have taught or raised 
us. If that is the case, then there is no true knowledge of 
anything. 

While al-Ghazali was searching for knowledge, he 
was also looking to advance in the world. After all, he 
came from a poor family and only by his own abilities 
could he improve his standing. The chance came after 
the death of his teacher, Imam al-Haramayn, in 1085 CE, 
when he was around twenty-seven years old. Luckily for 
al-Ghazali, a man from his home town, Tus, was now the 
most powerful man in the land. This man was Nizam al- 
Mulk, the vizier of the sultans of the Seljuq Dynasty. 

Some time after the death of Imam al-Haramayn, 
al-Ghazali arrived at the court of Nizam al-Mulk. 

Already involved in political debate and familiar with the 
ruling class from his time at al-Nizamiyyah College this 
presented Ghazali with a new opportunity. 
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different dominions, essentially ruled by families of warriors. 

Egypt was ruled by the Fatimids, but another group, Turkish in 
origin, had claimed control of Baghdad and thus controlled much 
of the Islamic world. This group was called the Seljuqs. 

On the death of Sultan Alp-Arslan in 1072 CE his son 

wesk in character ' V ' f the sulta n was young or 

^“ofSaudil 8la ' mUCh ^Turkey nL ^"’ 
and Madinah. '*• ,nclu <ling the two J ° rdan - 
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But wherever 


NIZAM AL-MULK (1018-1092 CE) 


Nizam al-Mulk was born in Tus in 1018 and by 1063 he had 


r 'se n 


to become vizier to the 5 eljuq sultans, serving first Alp-Ars| an 
( 1030-1072 CE) and then Malik-Shah (1055-1092 CE). As vizier 
represented the sultan throughout his lands. The Seljuq territ^' ^ 
stretched from modern-day Turkey ; through Iraq and Iran and^ 
on into Central Asia - a huge area. Nizam al-Mulk was also 
scholar and he did his best to support education by build' 
madrasahs. Indeed, it was said he instituted madrasahs in 


city of Iraq and Khurasan. 0Ver ^ 

His passion for knowledge also meant intelligent youn 
scholars found a warm welcome in his entourage. Nizam a | 
even found time to write a manual on how to rule called V Mu ' k 
Book of Government. In it he advises the sultan on how to r * u 
domain, with chapters on politics, religion and the proper ml" / 
soldiers, police, spies and taxmen. P ° e of 
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"Itthe timeal-Ghazali was already making a name 

vizier. Even though he was only twenty 


honoured by the -- 

seven, al-Ghazali quickly took the lead among the group 
of travelling scholars that accompanied Nizam aJ-Mulk 
as his camp went from city to city. He spent six years in 
the viziers court and took part in political debates and 
wrote books. During this period Nizam al-Mulk had the 
opportunity to assess the quality of the young man from 
Tus, and his judgment was clear. In 109 1 CE, when al- 
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Baghdad besieged by the Mongols m 1258 CE, whe 
al-Nizamiyyah College was damaged. 
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, nedas t he chief teacher at the al-Nizamiyyah 
S^Gb-B quickly became known as one of the 
most eminent scholars in the Muslim world. Students 
came from throughout the Seljuq territories to hear him 
lecture and he was asked to give fattens by people within 
their lands 2 nd rulers outside it. For example, the Muslim 
ruler of Spain, Yusufbin Tashfin, sent messengers all the 
my to Baghdad to ask if it was permissible for him to 
depose the Muslim amirs who ruled the provinces of 
Spain largely independently. 

A'-Ghazaliwas tth , 
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Who was the caliph? 

The caliph was the successor of the 
Prophet Muhammad as the leader 
and ruler of the Muslim community. 
However, by the time of al-Ghazali, 
the political power that the caliph 
once had was largely gone. The 
I sultan and his vizier ruled. 


In his own words 

M For nearly two months ... I was a sceptic in fact, if not 
in what I said. At length God Most High cured me 0 f th 
sickness. My soul regained its health and equilibrium 
But the cure was not the result of thought or argument 
but on the contrary , it was the effect of a light which 
God Most High cast into my heart. And that light is the 
key to most knowledge. ff 

In between all his other tasks, the young professor began 
to study even more deeply He investigated the teachings 
of Muslim philosophers such as al-Farabi and Ibn Sina 
(who is sometimes called Avicenna after 
the Latin version of his name). These 
scholars had studied the philosophy of 
the ancient Greeks, in particular the ideas 
of Aristotle and Plato, and attempted to 
apply it to Islam. 

For four years al-Ghazali studied their 
ideas, even writing a book called The 
Aims of the Philosophers, where he stated clearly what they 
thought. Al-Ghazali always insisted that it was first of all 
necessary to understand what someone was saying, and 
understand it thoroughly, before you could dispute it: 

In his own words 

... one cannot recognize what is unsound in any of the 
sciences unless one has such a grasp of the furthest 
eaches of that science that you are the equal of those 
st learned in it. Then, and only then, will it be 
Possible to see the errors it contains. ” 
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^gaining in influence. 

to the detriment of Islam 

in al-Ghazali’s opinion. Fc 

instance, contemporary 

philosophers (called 

falosifoh in Arabic) under 
the influence of Aristotle i 
(384-322 BCE) challenged \ 
some key Muslim beliefs, 

such as the idea that the Qur'an was the revealed word of God. 

Two of the most accomplished of these philosophers were 
al-Farabi (854-925/35 CE), who pioneered the application of 
ITT 50 " to the s,ud V ° f ration, arguing that it was sup. 

to revelation, and Ibn Sina (q8n-m^-7 rn u , ^ 
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When al-Ghazali understood the philosophers 
wrote one of his greatest books, The Inc 
Philosophers, to show their errors and 
man cannot 


Sunni and Shia 

There are two main branches of Islam: 
Sunni and Shia. Today, Shia Muslims 
account for between 10 and 13 per cent 
of Muslims in the world, with most of 
them living in Iran, Iraq, Pakistan and 
India. Shia Muslims believe that the 
family and descendants of the Prophet 
Muhammad are the divinely appointed 
rulers of the Muslim community, and they 
revere a chain of leaders going back to 
the Prophet’s son-in-law, Ali, and his two 
sons, Hasan and Husayn, the grandsons of 
Muhammad. 

Ismailisim is regarded as a branch of 
Shia Islam. 


he 

onsiste ncy 0 f the 
m P artic ularthat 
understand God by 
his reason alone. Among other 

things that the philosophers taught 
contrary to the Quran, was the idea 

that the universe was eternal, and 
therefore God had not created it 
This proclamation in al-Ghazali’s 
time was not falsifiable and there 
was no obvious way to tell if the 
sun had been rising each morning 
forever, or whether there had been a 
first sunrise. Taking their lead from 
Aristotle, philosophers in Muslim 
lands such as Avicenna taught that 



the world was indeed eternal, co¬ 
existing with God and emanating eternally from him. 
Al-Ghazali set out to prove that this was wrong. The 
argument he used is simple: 


1 ' whatever begins to exist has a cause 
2 - the universe began to exist 

3 ' there *' ore the universe has a cause. 


^'Gha^ritdtd t a 0 T ment ^ * e SeC ° nd P ° int ' 

the universe r 1 emon strate philosophically that 
ou not be infinitely old. For instance, he 
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mus , be true. However, al-Ghazali came to disagree, and 

he reserved some of the most severe rebukes in his books 
for them. 

In his own words 

il Then m Kked them about the lore they had learned 
from their infallible teacher, the Imam, and posed them 

nme problems. These they did not even understand let 

olone being able to solve them 1 Then u , 

u ooble to answer thei r hen ’ wh *n they were 
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But there was a major problem with 
tot attraction, particularly for a man who 
wasaleading scholar of the Muslim world. 
Suds were regarded with great suspicion 
by many Islamic jurists and theologians for 
their outspoken views. In rare cases, some, 
like al-Hallaj, had even been executed for 
blasphemy. For al-Ghazali to explore Sufisr 
was to set aside reputation and status. 
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Sufism 

Sufism is a movement within 
Islam which teaches that 
individual Muslims can have a 
direct and personal experience of 
God. Of course, you cannot just 
decide to do this, so you need a 
guide on your spiritual path, and 
that guide is the master or shaykh 
Of a Sufi order. The shaykh can 
guide others to God because he 
himself has already drawn near 
10 Hlm ex Perientially. 
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prestige... I reflected on this for some ttme whtle I sttll 

had freedom of choice. One day I would firmly resolve 
to leave Baghdad and change my life, and another 
day I would revoke my resolution. I would put one foot 
forward and the other backward. In the morning I would 
hove a sincere decision to seek the things of the afterlife * 
Wy evening , he hosts of passion would assail it and ’ 
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The conflict raged in his mind and heart for some 
months. Then al-Ghazali, one of the most famon 

Scholl 

in the Islamic world, the man to whom students tr * 
from all over the world, lost the power of speech He 6 
suffering a complete breakdown. 

He tried to speak, and to carry on with his lectures 
but he could not force the words from his mouth. All the 
worldly ambitions he had struggled to achieve - fame 
position, wealth - were slipping from his grasp. Desolate 
and despairing, al-Ghazali could hardly eat or drink and 
his health began to fail. The sultan - the successor to 
Malik-Shah - even sent his own doctors to try and cure 
al-Ghazali, but they could do nothing. 

In his own words 

** Then, when I saw my powerlessness, and when my 
capacity to make a choice had completely collapsed , 

I had recourse to God and I was answered by Him. He 
made it easy for my heart to turn away from fame and 
fortune, family, children, and friends. I announced that I 
had resolved to leave for Makkah, all the while planning 
to secretly travel to Syria. This I did as a precaution, lest 
the caliph and my friends might learn that I wanted 
to settle in Damascus. Therefore I made use of clever 
stratagems about leaving Baghdad, while firmly 
resolved never to return to it. I was much talked about 
by the religious leaders, since none of them believed that 
my leaving had a religious motive. For they thought my 
post was the highest honour in our religion. ^ 
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i ... had no money to hire a horse, so he put his book into a 
sack and began to walk the long journey from Persia to Syria. 
The sweat on his back oozed through the material of his sack 
and stained the manuscript, which was long preserved and 
shown to visitors in one of the libraries of Baghdad. 

I-Ghazi was trying to leave his fame behind, ■ 
rived in Damascus quietly^ 
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But al-Ghazali did not spend all his time in 

in Damascus, for it was during this 

Baghdad - Out lie wrote pro^£^'**S 

book, The Revival of the Religi ous Sciences Por,a ™ 

Al-Ghazali had ascended to the heights of tK 11 
world in his previous career as a scholar, but 
there was something lacking in how the religion was 
presented to Muslims of his time, for he himself sought 
a deeper knowledge and could not find it in mostofthe 
avenues open to him. Sufism provided a way into the heart 
of Islam for him, but he also wanted to revive the religion 
for all Muslims. To do so he wrote this vast book, of some 
one thousand pages, bringing out much of the hidden 
depths of ordinary Islamic worship, and then leading the 
reader by the hand on a journey towards God, showing 
how He might be reached and some of the traps and 
pitfalls along the way. 

The book is divided into four sections. The first par 
deals with the practices and requirements placed up 
Muslims by their faith such as prayer, fasting, ntua pun 

oftheReWWlooksat 


ian 


individual 


and pilgrimage. The second part 
the laws governing the interactions between 
and society, particularly in relation to marriag ^ ^ ^ 
and work. The third part seeks to identify th ^ ^ 
behaviours that will lead to hell - al-Ghaza 
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S,k,iJ5hmUh»dcom= to believe that what counted 
in God’s eyes was not our theological convictions but 
what we did in this life. Seeing hell as a real possibility if 
he continued on his worldly path, al-Ghazali abandoned 
his career and turned to a life of prayer. The Revival of the 
Religious Sciences was intended to help other people take 
the path to heaven and avoid the road to hell. 

For al-Ghazali, Muslims should strive to follow the 
Jomple of the Prophet in all thines TW • 
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being is incomplete and inclined towards doing the 
hinfr This tendency is all too easily exacerbated by 
bid influences from other people and society in general. 
Therefore we need to make great efforts over a long 
pcnod of time, patiently trying again after each failure, 
to develop virtuous character traits. We can be helped 
in this by our education, by the precepts of religion, by 
what we read and, hopefully, through the general moral 
climate in which we live. Although al-Ghazali advocated 
disciplining the soul, he did not say people should give 
up those potentially dangerous but nonetheless powerful 
emotions such as anger and sexual desire. These are part 
of human nature, and therefore natural; they cannot be 
obliterated but must instead be controlled using one’s 
mind. Tins, not surprisingly, can be a long process and 
even for the best person controlling these volcanic parts 
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ke visited the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem and stayed 
,l ere for some time locked away in prayer. 

Al-Ghazali does not tell us any more about how he 
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Mi which he had said he was setting out upon 
k J t kdBaghdad. Although he does not mention 
l"companions directly in his books, it is certain that 
/ add have set out on most of these long journ eys with 
tr travellers. Aker all, it was al-Ghazali who once said, 

.,rtthe companion, then the road.’ 
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In his own words 

.»„«*•* ,-h. 

PtotK wteiwn their hearts long to t>. 

1/1/hen men remember their homes, they are nun /u 
0/childish days there and they yearn /or return. 

Astudent at one of al-Ghazali’s lectures heard him recite 
the verse above and, having done so, al-Ghazali wept and 

hislisteners wept too. With his brother telling him to go 
andhis ownhomesickness, al-Ghazali decided to leave 
Baghdad, this time for good. With his wife and rhiM u 

returned to lais native town of Tus and h -1 j ren ke 

leading a life of seclusion, study and ^ ^ d ° Wn thefe ’ 
had withdrawn from society al CK ^though he 
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^f^guidance. 
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Ghaali before he renounced the world and took up prayer 
and contemplation, was amazed by the change. In fact, he 
suspected that al-Ghazali was simply putting on an act of 
saintliness. After investigation he decided that the man 
was not acting. Such was the transformation that Abd al- 
Ghafir concluded that it was as if al-Ghazali had regained 
his sanity after a long attack of madness: 

However much he met of contradiction and attack and 
slander, it made no impression on him, and he did not 
trouble to answer his assailants. I visited him many times 
and he was the opposite of what he had been before and 
purified from those faults. Before he had often spoken 
roughly to people and looked upon them contemptuously 
if they lacked his own ease of word and thought and 
expression, or they were not equal to his own rank and 
position. I realised after investigation that the man had 

recovered after being mad. 
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. . ...rfer, that is someone who can control 
' people who do evil and persist in it. 

4 . freedom from greed. A greedy friend is, according to 
al-Ghazali, like poison to the soul. 

5. Sincerity. A friend must be trustworthy, for someone 
who cannot be trusted is ‘like a mirage which makes 
what is distant seem near to you and what is near seem 
faraway’. 

Al-Ghazali was fond of animals, even speaking well of 
dogs, an animal not often liked by Muslims. But cats were 
particular favourites and he tells a story of how a particular 
Sufi learned to sit completely still and quiet while praying, 

1 learned it from a cat we had. When she was seeking 
her prey she used to sit by the mouse hole and never stir 
a hair. He insisted particularly that people should not 
f treat the animals that worked for them, such as camels, 
horses and donkeys. 

Years H re S ^ una d, survived him by fifteen 

little,it 
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^remarkable bo T* ^° Wever ' ^ at mother of these 
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1 In conclusion, let us look at why _ ^ . - 

il-Ghaiali is such an important 
ijire in the history of Islam. On the lnte\\ectua\ level, 

^decisively debated the philosophers who wanted to 
import Greek thought into Islam. But what he did for the 
place of mysticism and Suhsm within Islam is even more 
important. By Iris teaching and example, hebrougt* their 
spiritual characteristics ftomheine a rather 

God's presence. Ksoue of al. Gh J " ln ex P«iettce of 

iahsb ‘ograph er ss ays; 




Chess players, from 
a Persian manuscript, 
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Al-6haza\is writings 
suggest that he was a 
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He was convinced that true religion must always be a matter 
of personal experience, and it was because his own teaching 
was so plainly the result of his own spiritual experience and 
a reflection of his own inner life, that his leadership was 
acknowledged and men counted him as one of the greatest 
... friends of God. 

In a wider context, al-Ghazali was important as one of the 
writers who transmitted knowledge of Greek thought, 
particularly Aristotle, to Europe. This came about largely 
through the efforts of translators in Spain, which was then 
under Muslim rule but had a large Jewish and Christian 
population. Al-Ghazali s works were translated into 
Castilian byAvendeath (who also appears as Johannes 
Hispanus, and John of Seville), who lived in Toledo, and 
Dominic Gundisalvus. From the Castilian text, they were 
then translated into Latin, and became part of the vibrant 
intellectual universe that produced the greatest and most 
profound of the medieval Jewish thinkers, Maimonides 
(1135-1204). 

In one of those strange ironies of history, the work of 
al-Ghazali that was to have the most lasting and profound 
impact on people outside the Muslim world was his The 
Aims of the Philosophers, in which he sought to give a clear 
and fair account of Aristotle’s teaching. This book was 
translated into Latin and became very influential among 
medieval Christian theologians and philosophers; St 
Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), the greatest theologian 
time, refers to it frequently. The irony was that the 
P ans thought that al-Ghazali accepted the ideas 
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notbelieve that this corpse you see y 

In the name of God, 1 tell you, it is not 1, 

1 am a spirit, and this is naught but flesh 
It was my abode and my garment for a time... 


1 am a bird, and this body was my cage... 

Praise be to God, Who hath now set me free... 

Now, with no veil between, 1 see God face to face. 
I look upon the Tablet and therein 1 read 
Whatever was and is and all that is to be... 

What 1 am now, even so shall you be, 
hot 1 know that you are like unto me... 

1 give you now a message of good cheer 

% Godspeace and joy be yours evermore. 









Timeline 


1058 CE 

Al-Ghazali born in Tus (today in Iran). 

1073 

Al-Ghazali travels 500 kilometres (350 
miles) to Gurgan to study law. 

1078 

Al-Ghazali goes to Nizamiyyah Madrasah 
in Nishapur to study law and philosophy. 

1085 

Al-Ghazali arrives at the court of Nizam 

al-Mulk. 

1091 

Al-Ghazali becomes the principal at the 
al-Nizamiyyah College in Baghdad. 

1092 

Nizam al-Mulk is assassinated. 

1092 

Malik-Shah, sultan of the Seljuq Dynasty, 
dies. 

1095 

Al-Ghazali breaks down and becomes 
incapable of speech. 

IO95 

Al-Ghazali leaves Baghdad. 

IO95 

A1 Ghazali arrives in Damascus. He starts 
riting The Revival of the Religious Sciences. 
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Starts teaching at the Nizamiyyah 
Madrasah in Nishapur. 

Al-Ghazali dies in Tus, his home town. 
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Glossary 


Amir 


Dhikr 


Fatwa 


Hadith 


Hajj 


Imam 


Madrasah 

Mysticism 


a governor or ruler of a territory, usually 
under the overlordship of a sultan, 
the constant remembrance of God by 
repeating His name or a formula containing 
His name, such as the Muslim testimony of 
faith: there is no god but God. 
nonbinding legal opinion of an Islamic 
scholar. 

the sayings and actions of the Prophet 
Muhammad. 

the pilgrimage to Makkah. This is one ot the 
Five Pillars of Islam and all Muslims should 
attempt to carry it out once in their lifetime, 
a Muslim leader; commonly associated with 
the chief of a community, or the religious 
leader of a mosque. 

A school where people go to learn about the 
religion of Islam. 

at branch of religion that seeks after 
c t and personal knowledge and 
experience of God. 




ri’ah 


Shan 


Sufi 


the Q ? 1 


■’an a * 0 


ihet 


the* 01 


,rdsan 


a d(SU««' 


ah)- 


a Muslim 

of God. 

master otS 


Sultan 

Sunnah 

Viiiet 


MM\rd 


^ after direct e^ etienC£ . 

m seeing ^ uUtS prrrWal 

. sufo foUawap««' 

sheiidr. 


the mysti< 
ruler. 

the traditional portion 

on Muhammad's words or acts. 


of Muslim law based 


the chief minister of the ruling sultan. 

Viziers could sometimes be more powerful 
than the sultans in whose name they ruled, 
a passage from the Qur’an, or some 
other act of worship, which a Sufi repeats 
regularly. 
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